CHAPTER XXII

(A)
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE

IN the third volume the course of church building was traced up to the
twelfth century, and it was shewn that Romanesque architecture is found
in all parts of Western Europe. There are of course local peculiarities,
but the family likeness is marked in places so far apart as Milan, the
Rhine district, Durham, and Santiago de Compostella. In some countries,
notably Catalonia and the south of France, the architecture may be
described as static. The builders of the twelfth century, and even of the
thirteenth, were content to repeat the forms, of structure and ornament,
which they had inherited. Plain cylindrical vaults, massive walls and
columns, round arches, small windows, were the rule; there was no rest-
less striving after new ideas. In North Italy, however, and in Normandy
and England, Romanesque architecture was dynamic. Even as early as
the eleventh century it displayed the new spirit which was to culminate
in the Gothic architecture of the thirteenth. Many forces were at work
to produce that great result, which cannot be wholly understood by
isolating any one of them. The most obvious is structural invention. Archi-
tecture is a fine art, but it can do nothing if it does not obey the laws of
engineering. Building on them, it achieves stability, but it need not
therefore sacrifice beauty and grace. In all great periods of art, and
certainly not least in the Gothic, the structural cannot be separated from
the ornamental; the two form an indivisible whole.

Dealing, then, first with the development of structure, we find the
vital principles which transformed Romanesque into Gothic at work in
North Italy as early as 1040. The abbey of Sannazzaro Sesia was begun
in that year, and Sanf Ambrogio at Milan followed soon after. Durham
was in building before the end of the century. These instances are given,
as they are among the first where ribbed vaulting, in any vital manner, is
found. The plain groined vault, produced by two intersecting cylindrical
vaults, had been used in Roman times and before, and was common enough
in the eleventh century. The ribbed form may appear to be merely a
development, but it is almost a new principle. The extensive wooden
centring required for an unribbed vault constituted a grave difficulty,
especially in a country like Lombardy, where wood was scarce. "Ribs"
are skeleton arches, built first and filled in between afterwards. The
system requires much less centring than the other, especially when, as
in Lombardy and France, the vaulting cells are generally domical. Con-
centration of pressure was made a much easier matter by ribbed vaulting,
and concentration is the vital principle, as regards the development of
structure, which transformed Romanesque into Gothic.
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